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1HE happiness of an only child. 


knowledge for its own sake remain. As a rule, I should 
fhe love of reading and the power of hero-worship ^ 
commoner with only children than w.th urge fa m ,l ies> 

Z only child can find himself ample and absorb, ng a muse . 
ment and occupation where “one of many would feel los , 
and stranded for want of a companion. 

In later life, doubtless, an only child may be more or l ess 
lonely and the mother’s heart may sink as she contemplates 
the time when she must leave her treasure to fight the battle 
of life without her ; but if the child has been taught to mat 
friends who may “receive him into their houses,” even if 
raf tmcl-ianri nr wife or children be denieH 


he time wnen sue * i 

, f Hfe without her ; but if the child has been taught to make 
riends who may “receive him into their houses,” even if the 
jrecious gift of husband or wife or children be denied, the 
md of life shall be warmed and gladdened by many faces, 
mung and old, who shall arise and call her (or him) blessed. 
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NOTES ON FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

1 WAS much interested lately, while turning over the letters 
of the younger Pliny, to find one, addressed to the historian 
Tacitus, dealing with that identical problem of the supply 
of good middle schools, which so many people are discussing 
in England at the end of the 19th century. His remarks 
are amusingly modern in spirit and application. “ I have 
just been in my native town (Comum), where I received a 
visit from the young son of one of my fellow townsmen. 
1 asked him if he was at school. He replied ‘Yes.’ 
‘ Where ? ’ ‘At Milan.’ ‘ Why not here at Comum ? ’ I 
asked. ‘ Because,’ said his father, who had brought the 
boy, ‘ we have no teachers here.’ ‘ What, said I, ‘ no 
teachers ! Surely it is of the utmost importance for you, 
who are fathers (fortunately there were several other parents 
present), that your children should be taught here rather 
than anywhere else. Where are they likely to be happier 
than in their native town ? Where kept more modest than 
under the eyes of their parents? Or where more cheaply 
supported than at home ? Surely it is no great matter to 
subscribe and engage teachers and apply to them sa arie _ 
what you now expend on boarding-houses, tra\e in S 0 
fro, and such necessities. Nay, as I have no children myself, 
I am quite willing, in the public interest, to guaran ee 
third of any sum you may decide to subsen be. ^ 

promise the whole, if I didn’t fear t at my gi not j ce 

spoilt by ‘ bribery and corruption, as o ten lappei » ’ 

in places where teachers are publicly engaged The only 

way" to prevent this is 

to appoint the teachers, and to ensu y 
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I7t ty wlihfu. of .heir own and they,, take 
ca" that my money shall not go to any unworthy p erson 
while they themselves contribute to his support. Set about 
he business, therefore. You can serve your children and 
vour country in no better way. Let those who are born here 
be educated here, and learn to love their native place f rom 
their very infancy. And may you choose professors so 
distinguished (Pliny is slightly inconsistent here) that they 
shall attract scholars from the neighbouring towns, and 
instead of your children seeking their education elsewhere, 
strangers shall in turn flock to your town and your school.’ ” 
Pliny concludes by requesting Tacitus to recommend suitable 
candidates for the new appointments at Comum. 

In this passage Pliny gives his opinion— I think, a sound 
one— upon two educational points. Firstly, he is no believer 
in the boarding-school for its own sake. It is only a 
necessity imposed upon parents by an insufficient supply 
of local schools. He considers it better, on moral and 
economical grounds, that parents should be able to combine 
school discipline with domestic influences, and that children 
should form a natural attachment to the places where they, 
and perhaps their parents, were born. Secondly, Pliny is 
no believer in indiscriminate free education. To take a 
jealous and active interest in the efficiency of their schools, 
people must feel some kind of proprietary right in them. 
1 he principle holds good, whether the prospective benefactor 
be an individual or the State. The middle classes of 
England are well able to pay a reasonable price for their 
children’s education, so that there is no obligation either to 
ree secondary schools or so to reduce the tuition fees as to 
ma e the instruction practically eleemosynary. It is interest- 
^ framers of the new intermediate education 

sc erne or Carnarvon have acted quite in the spirit of Pliny s 
armng. I he conditions on which the grant-in-aid will 

. , e are ' a suitable freehold site must be provided 

or nttir. )OU,t . * ree acres ground for recreation, to be rented 
per sf-h^i' 86 P rov ^ e( l’ ar, d that a sum of not less than 
must hp° ir ’ ° r . whom accommodation is to be provided, 
raised in the locality and lodged in the bank, or 
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guaranteed by a responsible committee.” Some such con- 
dition seems almost essential to secure a sense of local 
ownership, and a consequently vital and effective local 
interest in the schools. 

Every one is agreed that the time is ripe for some organiza- 
tion of our English secondary system. For many years now 
French secondary instruction has been conducted with a 
scientific and automatic precision equal to that which prevails 
in our elementary department. A highly elaborate and 
systematic code is obligatory upon all the schools of France 
and Algeria. The French genius for organization has erected 
an almost ideal administrative fabric. For purposes of 
secondary and “ superior ” instruction France is divided into 
sixteen academies, each presided over by a Rector, who is 
assisted by an Academical Council and by the Inspectors of 
the district. The Rector acts as the organ of communication 
between the inferior officials (directors, &c.) and the central 
authority in Paris. The Minister of Public Instruction 
himself is the Rector of the Academy of Paris, but he is 
represented in this case by a Vice-rector. Each individual 
school is governed in detail by the directeur or proviseur, the 
functions and positions of these differing greatly from those 
of an English Head-master, and by a conseil d administration, 
which contains a few members of the municipal council 
elected by the municipal council itself. The Minister of 
Public Instruction, the supreme head of the Universtte or 
educational system, is assisted by a conseil supeneur de 
1 instruction piiblique , whose functions are to contro t e 
arrangements of studies throughout the Republic, to examine 
books, to judge and remove incompetent teachers, See.; and 
attached and responsiblet ot his council are the Insptt.ois 
general, about twenty in number. This is an exceUen 
mechanism, and it is upon some such model tha "® 
organize our own secondary school system. © 
author, ty, consisting of me, of the vv, idest culture and 
educational experience, and the loca counci s vv 
ample powers, but ultimate responsibility, presid y 

an expert state-official, are features which we sha do , veil to 
introduce into our own future organization I 
to notice that the governing bodies o e c > 


secondary schools are still distinct in 1 lance. 


The academies 
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r^Z^mentary schools, these being chiefl 
do not control i prefect G f the department and by the 
governed by tne p . g somet imes suggested in Engl and 

departmental cou.^ ^ our two provinces of primary antl 
that we snoum . _ nne vast educational or^r,;^ 


Sh °n tract on into one vast educational organism 

secondary instructor . no . hodies . This l .. ’ 


secondary > ns governing bodies. This course is no ; 

controlled by d The two departments of education still 
likely to bea P ^ two great classes of social distinction, 

would be quixotic to disregard m any policy of 
whicn n ' The obvious means of recognizing these 

nnforUmate'bu't actual distinctions is by a distinct educational 
control the two departments however coinciding in the 
President and his central council. Such a dual system is in 
nrocess of formation in Wales, where education committees 
L being appointed for each county to prepare schemes for 
intermediate instruction. These schemes will suggest con- 
stitutions for county and local governing bodies. I he county 
body suggested by the Carnarvon scheme is composed thus: 
The County Council, sixteen ; Local Cxovernmg Bodies of 
School (one from each), nine; North Wales University 
College (Senate and Council), two ; School Boards in County, 
one; Managers of Voluntary Schools in non school-board 
district, one; Governors co-opted by the Governing Body, 
two (one a woman). 

It is very advisable that several such county boards should 
amalgamate to form a sort of educational province, governed 
by a provincial board which would be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all persons interested in the secondary schools o 
the district. Such provincial councils, corresponding with 
the proposed central educational board for Wales, woul 
control the inspection and examination of schools, the 
regulation of scholarships and exhibitions, the organization 
of a system of training and of pensions for teachers, and t e 
provision, when necessary, of books, apparatus, maps, ^ 
They might, perhaps, as the inspecting body, be entrusts 
with the arrangement of curriculum for the schools un 
their jurisdiction, though this duty, in the Carnarvon schelT 7 
is assigned to the local governing body in conjunction " 
t e head master. The question of curriculum is, j! s 

one of some difficulty and importance. The plans “d e 
L ensei gnement secondaire ” in France are drawn out 
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the central authority exactly as our own elementary codes, 
and are obligatory throughout all the lycees and colleges of 
trance and Algeria. One advantage of the system is that a 
boy, whose parents remove, may be transferred to a school in 
another district without in the slightest degree injuring the 
continuity of his studies. Such a rigid and stereotyped 
prescription has, however, its great disadvantages, and is by 
no means popular with French secondary teachers. English 
people would never stand this terrible uniformity and col- 
lectivism, by which every little lycee in France is, almost on 
the same day and at the same hour, receiving an exactly 
identical educational dole. It savours too much of the 
workhouse and its rations. The provincial board, however, 
without formally imposing a code, might suggest courses of 
study and methods of teaching, and would, of course, by 
virtue of its inspecting function, though this, again, should 
be exercised in a spirit of the broadest liberalism, secure the 
efficiency of all the instruction which it partially or entirely 
supports. However this be decided, the great danger we 
have to avoid is the over-crowding of the curriculum. No 
more vivid lesson is taught by the study of the French school 
and their most enlightened critics than the danger of that 
“ encyclopedisme” that endeavour to crowd all provinces of 
knowledge into one short school-course, which can result in 
nothing but the destruction of all true education and serious 
injury to the national health. Every branch of science or 
letters has its value and interest, but it is quite impossible 
that they should all be represented in any single course of 
school study. We have to choose those which are most 
likely to provide a thorough mental discipline, “ to build the 
house as well as furnish it,” and to stimulate taste, curiosity, 
and the aptitude for self-instruction when school -days are 
over. Let us not forget that our English intermediate 
education, chaotic as it may be in external arrangement, is 
admired and envied in France, almost for its \erj 
fections. There recently appeared in the column * V 
Journal des Debats, an interesting paper written by 
Emiie Bontury as 

^nAn^rr," in that preface he 
laments^ with the author of the book, the over-pressure and 
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precocious intellectualizing of the French boy. The French- 
man’s education, he tells us, too often ceases when he ha* 
completed the encyclopaedic course of study presented by 
the Minister of Instruction, and he is left, jaded and blase, 
without the mental and moral electricity necessary for any 
subsequent self-culture. Indeed, he seems to think that any 
such enterprise would involve the humiliating confession of 
an incomplete education. M. Bontury admits that our 
English “ programmes d etudes are marked by the three 
serious defects of insufficiency, incoherence, and what he 
calls “ impropriete” that is, “the want of any connection 
between school-studies and employment in after-life. These 
three defects, however, are, in M. Bontury s opinion, amply 
outweighed by those corresponding excellencies of our 
education as a whole, which are apparently due to its very 
want of a perfect logical consistency. 1 hese three qualities, 
which Messieurs Leclerc and Bontury consider a sufficient 
compensation for our narrow culture and Philistinism, are, 
firstly, our “ grand energie physique’’ which makes con- 
tinuous activity and laborious effort positively enjoyable 
to us : secondly, “ un extraordinaire ressort moral,” an 

extraordinary moral elasticity, which makes us capable of 
continuous self-education and of taking up new studies, 
without ever saying or thinking “it is too late”: and thirdly 
(this is the compensation for the “ insuffisance des pro- 
grammes “ line fraicheur de curiosite” and an “ integrity 
de vocation , a freshness of interest and a continuous 
perseverance, due to the fact that our intellects have not been 
fatigued during school-life by all sorts of conflicting and 
distracting studies. So far from severely criticizing our 
chaotic secondary instruction, M. Bontury deliberately 
congratulates us on the freedom from state interference and 
regulation, which that department of public instruction has 
so long enjoyed. “Our neighbours,” he writes, “ have had 
is good fortune, that the state, for long years, did not 
concern itself with public instruction, so that no artificial and 
uniform type has been imposed upon the schools.” 

hese remarks come with the force of a “ credite expertis ,” 
an are well worth considering as the deliberate opinions 
men who have given profound study to the two systems, 
We em bark upon the remodelling of our own. We 
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think it possible, however, to introduce some order into the 
anarchy of our secondary schools, and to free them to some 
extent from those defects of “ insufficiency, incoherence, and 
inconsistency,” without at all prejudicing those excellent 
qualities which our neighbours so kindly honour and admire. 
’Tis easy, I know, to exaggerate the present educational 
destitution of our middle classes. The public and proprietary 
schools, ill-distributed and expensive as they are, are at their 
disposal : and the number of private schools, whose instruc- 
tion, as far as it goes, would satisfy the demands of an 
exacting secondary department, is, perhaps, larger than 
many people think. The middle classes have held no 
indignation meetings, and have raised no bitter cry. Never- 
theless no one would deny that the supply of secondary 
schools in England is really most unsatisfactory. Many towns 
of thirty and forty thousand inhabitants, though admirably 
equipped with elementary schools, are entirely dependent 
upon voluntary and irresponsible enterprise for intermediate 
instruction. The natural operation of competition keeps the 
voluntary schools fairly efficient, but they are often carried 
on in premises totally unadapted to educational purposes, 
badly lit and ventilated, unprovided with playground and 
field, and in general quite devoid of that dignity and beauty 
which ought to form no small element in the refining influence 
of a school. At present a parent who desires something 
better for his children than the instruction given in the 
private schools, so often the only supply of secon ary 
instruction in his town, may have two alternatives k. ore 
him. He may either send his children to the distant and 
expensive boarding school, thus depriving t em 
three-quarters of the year of domestic influence and super- 
vision, or he may send them to the crowded P ubhc sch ° 
of the neighbouring city, often ten or tweve mies ^ 

the daily railway journey involving an unnecessa 
of time ^and money, besides being 

undesirable for young people. - every 

Commission, appointed in .864, recommended that eve^r 
town of twenty thousand inhabitants should support a day 

school of the first grade, and «-7 ^ ““our 

one of the second grade. In , excellent 

rtll u hnvp at his doors an 
provincial towns would na\ 
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, f „ r * reasonable charge, he could obtain for 

school, where, CO urse of instruction, founded upon 

his children a hbe a cou«* to an inspec tion which 

enlightened principles and is J ^ ^ efficien cy. Such an 

should be an a s ° u mean some decrease in the 

boarding schools. But, as M. Greard 
observes “// bien pen de pedagogues qm dependent 
r internet pour lui-meme and I am sure this combination 
of the discipline and stimulus of school life with the finer and 
tenderer influences of the home, would be the best, if not for 
all the boys, yet for very many who are too sensitively built, 
for the rough and tumble of boarding-school life. But it is 
not simply for the convenience of the middle-classes that we 
propose to reform our secondary schools, and certainly not 
simply to present them with hard cash in the shape of 
reduction of education expenses. The principals of our 
colleges and technical schools complain loudly of the 
insufficient preliminary training of pupils who come to them 
from public elementary or private schools. It is important 
that the technical school should not be hampered by the 
necessity of conferring that general instruction which ought 
to be assumed in every young person who proposes to begin 
some course of technical training. M. Leclerc says of our 
provincial colleges : — “ All without exception suffer from the 
chaotic state in which secondary education continues to 
struggle on ; they try to free it and raise it up, but too often 
they fail and are obliged to begin the work all over again. 
Receiving students from the age of 15, ill-prepared, they have 
to do what the school has not done, or to do again what it 
has done badly.” Another important object in the reorgan- 
ization of these schools is to bridge over the great gulf which 
is still fixed between our excellent elementary schools and 
the Universities. We desire to give to every boy who has 
the ability the opportunity also to work his way from the 
lowest stratum of society to positions of the highest usefulness 
and responsibility — to “ provide a ladder,” in Prof. Huxley s 
perfectly legitimate phrase, “ reaching from the gutter to the 
University ” Such an object is proposed to us by motives of 
pure economy, that the nation may have at its disposal its 
best abilities and energy, in whatsoever class they may be 
found. 
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Some reform will certainly be needed in the qualification 
of teachers for our new secondary schools. The classical 
tripos and classical schools are ample guarantees of the 
efficiency of the masters they supply to the classical sides of 
our schools. There is much, however, that is simply casual 
and irresponsible in the supply of modern language teachers. 

I believe it is generally admitted that the masters of our 
modern sides should be Englishmen. The spirit of our 
English schools demands something more from a master 
than an adequate knowledge of the subjects he is to teach. 
It demands sympathy with the social and athletic interests 
of the school, and this cannot generally be expected from a 
foreigner who has spent his boyhood amid entirely different 
influences and traditions. I am not denying that there may 
have been many instances of foreigners adapting themselves 
admirably to the spirit and requirements of our schools. 
But the general rule holds good, and in France, too, the 
professor of English is usually, and rightly, a Frenchman. 
Our present system, however, of appointment to positions on 
modern sides is extremely unsatisfactory. A degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, often in classics, a few months’ 
residence abroad, which may mean little or no actual acquire- 
ment of the foreign language, and is often offered without 
any formal and reliable credential. Such is frequently the 
only guarantee of fitness for the important function of modern 
language master in our public schools. In this respect we 
may learn a lesson from France. The French ^tversrU 
possesses an admirable machinery for the suppiy of comp 
modern masters. In addition to the Ecole Nor male SuJ beneure 
which turns out every year thoroughly equipped teac ^ 
there exist two examinations, the aptitude 

excellently adapted to their purpose. The rt j / ^ 

a l’ enseignement des laugues vivantes, an and 

more difficult ■■ Afr^on," without bem g speed* “ 

pedantic, are absolute 8Ua ™" T dequa te obstacles to the 
modern language instruction an q teaching 

mere amateur or perfunctory adoption of J 

profession. I have known -™ra lyoong Frenchmen^ 
in preparation for these eMirnn t ^ acqujre the smallest 
with the immense pains th / d gram mar, and the 

details of English pronunciation an g 
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ZTwith our very insufficient preparation 

contrast thus presented with o Mos( of the can<Ji _ 

for corresponding “ . ions spen d som e time in Eneland in 
dates for these -.ex g of our language, literature, and 

the most consc a simir Stryienski writes in the April 

manners. M ° n ™ .Z‘ Nous flscions toute une Hite i„ 
number o-^ /ms j ait un sljour en Angletem, 

Z l L faudrait pas songer i> se presenter a ce rancours sens 
ZrfaZnent projnccr P Anglais; depms la juste ,ntona„ on 
ZZ faux plus petite details de f (locution ; la pr<monaat,„„ 
Til, des den, is, <*." Our modern language tnpos at 
Cambridge is unfortunately too spec, lie and philological to 
be of much practical use as a test of competency for modern- 
side instruction in our schools. Monsieur Breul, a leading 
spirit in the modern language activity at Cambridge, lately 
read a paper before the College of Preceptors, advocating his 
tripos and indicating the range of erudition indispensable to 
the modern language teacher. No one, it seems, can adequately 
teach French and German in our public schools without a 
somewhat profound study of German and French philology, 
a knowledge of old and middle German being indispensable 
to the German master. We are not, however, proposing to 
supply our schools with German professors but with young 
Englishmen, who, while possessing a fair and sympathetic 
knowledge of two foreign literatures and an easy conversa- 
tional command of their languages, shall not be so over- 
burdened with old and middle German as to be of no avail in 
the cricket and football field, and quite out of touch with half 
the interests and ambitions, and these perhaps the most 
characteristic, of our English school life. With our new 
organization of secondary instruction, secondary training 
colleges and some public examinations of this kind will 
become an imperative necessity. 

Such are a few of the warnings and lessons suggested to 
us by the Erench system of intermediate instruction, w e 
have much to do in the way of organization, reform, an 
improvement in method and matter of instruction ; but we 
have also much to jealously conserve and protect. We sha 
best accomplish these two ends by maintaining, as far as is 
possible, the liberty of the individual school and schoo 
master, by a public inspection, which shall look not so muc 
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to the amount of acquired information as to the evolution of 
the perfect English gentleman, by an endeavour to relax 
rather than intensify the strain of intellectual competition 
and by the presence in our educational arrangements— 1 almost 
said — of a spirit of humour, which should effectually exclude 
anything like pedantry or over-estimate of mere intellectual 
plodding and acquisition. Among French schools and 
colleges I am perpetually tempted to cry with the poet, — 

Give me a spark of nature’s fire, 

That’s all the learning I require,” 

and I would deprecate any interference at all with our present 
happy-go-lucky middle education, if we are going to produce 
thereby something more intellectual and less healthy, and to 
forfeit those happy qualities of “ elasticity, vigour and health,” 
for a mere pedantic consistency of external arrangement. 



